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AMY BROWN. 


Tt was on the 7th day of February, 
1872, in Pleasant Grove, Utah, that the 
subject of this sketch was born. Her 
parents, John and Margarette Brown, 
were very desirious that their children 
should be properly educated, consequent- 
ly Amy was placed in school when quite 
young, where she learned very rapidly. 
She received a certificate from the Dis- 
trict School of Pleasant Grove, and en- 
tered the Normal department of the B. 
Y. Academy at the beginning of the Thir- 
teenth Academie year.: 

In the spring of 1890, she graduated 
With high honors. Her natural abilities 
as a teacher were soon discovered and she 
was accordingly engaged as teacher of the 
Primary Department of the B. Y. Acade- 
my at the beginning of the present school 
year, 

In addition to her labors in this capa- 
city the position, which Mrs.Foote as ma- 
tron and teacher of Fancy work made 
vacant by her resignation, was given to 
Miss Brown. 

To the cause of education, and especi- 
ally to the proper training of the younger 
children, Miss Brown is zealously de- 
voted. 


WINTER. 


After young Spring, robed in her man- 
tle of green, Summer with her fruits and 
flowers, golden Autumn showing his 
leaves of yellow and brown, have faded 
and gone, old Winter with his aged locks, 
and coat of snow makes his appearance. 
At first he comes over the mountain tops 
capping the highest peaks; traveling 
farther, he nips the leaves and covers the 
trees with frosty diamonds. At his icy 
touch every thing is changed; the waters 
are frozen, and again as he stretches 
forth his cold hand, instead of the gold- 
en and brown mantle, one of spotless 
white is to be seen. Where ’ere he goes 


~ he leaves his track. 


What is a grander, a more sublime 
sight, than that of a Winter’s morning? 
The sun peeps over the white mountain 


tops; the crust glissens,as though sprink- 
~ Jed with diamonds; the ground is carpet- 


ed with snow, and the lake ,is a sea of 
glass lying far beyond the city. 

Winter comprises three months, De- 
eember! Silently the month advances. It 
realizes that one more year is drawing to 
a close. A solemn stillness pervades the 
air; the insects are dead, the birds have 
flown to warmer climes, and the leaves 
have perished, 

January! So God has wiped out the 


past, so He has spread the earth like an 
unwritten page for a new year. The earth 
is tranquil, the emblem of purity and 
newness, and the virgin in robes of the 


yet unstained year is seen. 


February! As the month nears and 
the silent work begins, although the 
storms rage, it is felt that ’ere long the 
sun will pour forth his welcome rays. 
He, as yet, is not seen in the heavens, 
but we know that words of cheerfulness 
are whispered unto every sleeping seed 
and root which lie beneath the snow. 

L. D. Grammar C. 


ATTENTION. 


) 

One of the most important intellectual 
powers the teacher can ever develop in 
his pupils is the power of giving close 
and persistent attention to one thing, 
either to an object of investigation or a 
subject of thought. He can best help to 
promote concentration by securing right 
conditions, and preventing distracting 
influence. Even grown-up men will find 
their minds wandering from a sermon if 
a baby speaks in a congregation, and 
every eye will turn from the preacher’s 
face to follow the flight of a bird or a 
butterfly that has come in through:-the 
open church-window. It is much easier 
to distract a young mind than an old one. 
The young mind is volatile any way and 
disposed to wander. So far as possible, 
it should be trained to attend to one 
thing by having only one thing to 
which to give attention. Allurements 
to the young ears, and especially the 


young eyes, should be removed, that the 


young mind may be appealed to by but 
one thing at a time. The length 
of time such condensation of attention 
should continue will depend on the 
age of the child. At first it should 
be a very short period. With proper fo- 
cussing of the mind, its power is increas- 
ed and its rate of investigation and: rea- 
soning greatly accelerated, so that long- 
continued study need not be essential. 
Hughes. 


—D 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER. 


A teacher should be a lover of children, 
should be able to enter into their feelings 
with his whole heart and soul. He should 
understand the laws of mental growth 
and development. How often do we see 
socalled teachers vainly endeavoring to 
cultivate the faculties of the child with- 
out even knowing what those faculties 
are, to say nothing of the laws of their 
growth! The idea advanced by Com- 
menius and afterwards by Pestalozzi that 
a teacher need only follow certain—me- 
thods laid down by them and the desired 
cultivation in the child would be pro- 
duced is erroneous. Though little can be 


(done without method and plan, yet a 


teacher should be independent of both. 
He must be able to teach intelligently, 
not empirically, and this can be done 
only by a thorough and systematic study 


of child nature and mental development. 
This study should be done by reading 
works on psychology, and also by per- 
sonal observation. 

A good teacher impresses his own na- 
ture upon the child, as did Fenelon upon 
the prince, reserving however the child’s 
individuality. A teacher should therefore, 
be moral to teach morality, religious to 
teach reverence, honest to teach honesty, 
orderly to teach order, truthful to teach 
truthfulness, and studious to teach habits 
of study.—Prof, Cluf, Instructions to the 
Normals. 


ATTENTION.—In the uneducated and 
badly educated it is more or less wanting. 
Attention is acquired only by severe 
mental discipline. The mind, while it is 
the most active agent with which we are 
acquainted, is also one of the laziest. Not 
lazy through idleness, but because it 
shirks. It loves to remember, for remem- 
bering is not work. It loves to form 
phantasms, for phantasy is sport, day- 
dreaming is pleasant. It loves reverie. 
It does not love to think, for thinking is 
work. Whoever has taught children and 
observed their ways: closely has a thous- 
and proofs of this. Place a spelling- 
book in the hands of a little boy and 
watch him. Nine times out of ten he 
will try to learn his task by going over it 
a great many times. The mind is shirk- 
ing, for the mind does not work that way. 
It is his mental effort to get the lesson 
without fixing his whole attention. He 
is trying to substitute a great deal of me- 
chanical repetition for a little hearty 
mental labor. The whole power of his 
mind is never absorbed in his task. When 
the mind is fully at worx, when the whole 
power of attention isaroused, it always 
does one thing at atime. This is a found- 
ation or. beginning principle in educa- 
tion. Much novel reading is mental 
shirking.—Baldwin. 


“YT hold the teacher’s position second 
to none. The Christian teacher of a~ 
band of children combines the office of 
the preacher and the parent, and has 
more to do in shaping the mind and mo- 
rals of the community than preacher and 
parent united. 

The teacher who spends six hours a 
day with my child, spends three times as 
many hours as I do, and twenty fold 
more time than my pastor dds. T have 
no words to express my sense of the im- 
portance of having that office filled by 
men and women of the purest motives, 
the noblest enthusiasm, the finest culture, 
the broadest charities, and the most de- 
voted Christianity; A teacher should be 
the strongest and most angelic man that 
breathes. No man living can do so much 
to set human life to a noble tune.”—J. G. 
Holland. 
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RECOMMENDATION. 


Provo Ciry, January 22, 1891. 
It gives me pleasure that I can comply 
with the solicitation of the manager of 
the “B. Y. A. Srupmnt,” and endorse 
this literary enterprise as a means of 
friendly communication between the 
students of our educational institutions, 
and as such recommend it to their kind 
consideration and support. 
Dr. Kart G. Mansnr, 
Gen. Supt. 


Great thinkers are awakening to the 
necessity of a religious training being 
given in schools in connection with the 
intellectual and physical trainings now 
given. No less a person than President 
Eliot of Harvard adyocates the great im- 
portance and eyen absolute necessity of 
students receiving a Theological training. 
The grave fact that the infidelic methods 
of teaching now in vogue are bringing 
disaster to the moral condition of the 
masses stares all serious thinkers sternly 
in the face. Crime and abominations are 
sweeping over the land with incredible 
rapidity, and it isdue to the lack of educ- 
ating the man completely. Man is endowed 
with religious sentiments, as well as with 
moral and intellectual; and if the educ- 
ation of the one is neglected, the being 
becomes dwarfed in that particular. 

Conscience is man’s moral impulse, and 
religion—the study of God and his prin- 
ciples—is the food upon which conscience 
feeds. Now if the food source is dried up, 
conscience has little to keep it alive, and 
henceit is of paramount importance that 
religious training be given. 

*“Why not leave the religious instruc- 
tion to the Churches and Sunday schools?” 
some will ask. We can answer no better 
than by giving the words of our own 
great Ho®ace Mann: “One right former 
is worth a thousand re-formers.” Luther 
said he would be a teacher if he were not 
a preacher. The thought of both of these 
noble men was that the teacher is a 
former and the preacher is a reformer, 
Why not form the being to be educated 
rightly in the first place, by giving hima 
complete education, mentally, morally, 


formed. Luther states “it is hard to make 


and religiously? It is much better to. 
form rightly than to labor at reforming. | 

“How may the teacher become aright 
former?” How shall he teach “so that 
his work shall be the least likely to need ! 
reforming?” 

These are serious questions that are. 
agitating the minds of great educators | 
and statesmen, and they can be answered , 
most effectually by saying: Educate the 
religious nature of man in connection, 
with the instruction he already receives, | 
and give that religious training in the 
schools. 

Horace Mann knew how hard it was to 
reform a person after he had been once 


old dogs obedient,” and it that is much 
easier to train up “young trees.” The 
Academy supplies this much felt want. 
Here we teach Theology, and the benefi- 
cial results are manifested in 99 per cent 


of the students who leave this school. 

They are honored and, respected citiz- | 
ens, true friends, and conscientious men 
and women. 


A Normal Training School as explained 
by Prof. Cluff in Senior Theory last week 
is Just such a school as Utah now needs. 
It is true that in many of the Church 
Academies as well as in the University of 
Deseret instructions are given in the 
Theory of Education, but in none of these 
is that practice given which a teacher 
needs before entering upon the responsi- 
ble duties of school-room work. If, there- 
fore, a school could be established where 
the practice as well as the theory of 
éducation should be given, where, under 
the supervision of an experienced teacher, 
the students should get out their plans 
and programs, and carry on their school 
work as teachers from the opening to the 
closing exercises a want would be filled, 
and such a training school would imme- 
diatly become popular. 

In well regulated Training Schools, the 
Academic instructions cease at 12 m. or 
at 1 o’clock p.m. Pupils from the district 
schools of all grades then come in and form 
in the different rooms into schools of ten 
or twenty pupils each. Over these schools 
or classes the Senior Normals are appoint- 
ed to preside. They make out their plans, 
programmes, etc., and conduct their 
schools, teaching the whole curriculum 
of studies in short recitations. The Pro- 
fessor in charge oversees the work, crit- 
icises the young teachers and directs them 
in their school discipline. After such a 
training for ten or twenty weeks, a nor- 
mal, otherwise prepared, would enter his’ 
regular school work with considerable 
confidence. 


———— 


PREPARED, 


RVINE BURY 


And second to none in carrying a 
full and well Selected Stock of 


Gents Furnishing foods, 


AND 


Clothi ng, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
os 
As we are Overstocked on 


OVERCOATS— 


We will make heavy reductions 
in order to close them out, as 
we must have the room for 
our immense stock of 


SPRING GOODS, 


NOW ON ORDER. 


We cordially invite the Ladies to 
call and inspect our fine stock of 


DRESS GOODS ~ 


And Notions, 
SILKS 4s» SATINS 


/n all Shades. 


We have an elegant line of 


Gents’, Ladies’, Missesand Childieng’ 


SHOKS: 


Which we guarantee to give Satis- 
faction. 


Don’t Forget the Place 


IRVINE & BARNEY, - 


S2 Centre St, Provo. 


= 


. jects treated. 


~~ them is past. 


NORMAL ITEMS. 
[O. W. Audelin. | 


The Senior 
ing at 7 o’clock, 

We recommend that teachers read 
Radestock’s Habit in Education. 


Prof. Giles has commenced giving the 
Normals a ten weeks’ course in vocal 
music. ‘ 


Prof, Cluff held an “extra session” of 
the Normal classes and the Psychology 
class last Wednesday evening. 


During the last few days, the Seniors 
have been required to address the class 
fiye or ten minutes on some educational 
topic. 

The Post Graduates will finish Philoso- 
phy in a few days, when Tate’s Psycho- 
logy will be studied. Review from the 
beginning has already begun. 


class meets this eyen- 


J 

A good house without good teachers 
cannot make a school, neither can a 
good teacher without a good house, but 
the two combined will produce the de- 
sired result. 


s Asa review, the members of Psychology 


have written essays on the various sub- 
This broadens their views 
and is an excellent mental drill. 


“Education can only develop and form, 
not create. It cannot undertake to form 
a being into anything other than it was 
destined to be by the endowments it orig- 
inally received at the hand of nature.” 


_ In speaking of the course in Pedagogy, 
Prof. Cluff said he would like some of the 
ladies to study for a Bachelor’s degree 
and teach twenty or thirty years. Most 
of the gentlemen bachelors get that de- 
gree without either studying or teaching. 


Dr. Maeser wants some of the Normals 
to pursue the Pedagogy course with a 
view of occupying a Chair of Pedagogy in 
some of the Church Schools. Prof. Cluff 
has already spoken to some of the stud- 
ents about this course, and these ex- 


pressed their desire to qualify in that, 


branch, 


The following is one of Rousseau’s ped- 
agogical principles: “If he (the child) 
does not believe you good, he will soon be 
bad; if he believes you weak, he will soon 
be stubborn. It is of great importance 
that you at onee consent to what you do 
not intend to refuse him. Do not refuse 
often, but never revoke a refusal.” 


“The most perilous interval of human 


‘life is that between birth and the age of 
twelve years. At that time errors and vices’ 


_ take root without our having any means 
of destroying them; and when the in- 
strument is found, the time for uprooting 

If children could spring 
at one bound from the mother’s breast to 

the age of reason, the education given 
them now-a-days would be suitable; but 


__in the due order of nature they need one 


entirely different.’”—Rousseau. 


Prof. Claff has received a notification 
from the First Presidency of the Church 


to occupy the Chair of Pedagogy in the L. 


_ D.S. College, preparatory to occupying a 


milar position in the Church Uniyer- 


- sity, shortly to be built. 


LOCALS, GENERAL, 


The Academic Theology class will haye 
a review in church history next week. 

The class in chemistry is considering 
the precious metals, analysing coins ete. 

Plans and specifications of the New 
Academy Building will be ready this 
week. 

The subject of Latent and Specific 
heat is under consideration in the Phys- 
1¢s Glass, 

A very pleasing program was carried 
out before a crowded house, at the Poly- 
sophical Society, Friday evening last, 

Miss Maeser reports the Music Depart- 
ment as making better progress since the 
concert excursions have been abandoned. 


Students and citizens of Proyo should 
not forget that our Missionary meeting 
is held every Sunday at 10:30 o’clock 
A. M. 

We are pleased to report that the La- 
dies department is still prospering—the 
girls seem to be anxious to become effici- 
ent in this necessary branch. 

The bank, under the management of 
John & Haymond, is doing considerable 
business, while Martin & Beckstead find 
all they possibly can do in the “Empo- 
rium.” 

The Scientific Dept. we thanks to Mr. 
T. E. Daniels, (Provo’s Electrician) for 
sindly presenting the institution with 
a Lalande battery and a telegraphic key 
and sounder. : 

It is a pleasure to see the littlé ones of 
the Primary Department diligently seek- 
ing for knowledge, “The love to do that 
which is pleasant and right” is the ex- 
pression they wear. : 

The Court of Academy City is quite 
busy. One person was tried Wednesday 
evening but he will appeal his case; an- 
other gentleman was proved guilty of 
larceny, Thursday. 


Practical Arithmetic A. has completed 
its course, and is now intending to spend 
the following weeks in review, with dif- 
ferent members of the class acting as in- 
structor each week. 

Another small work from the pen of 
Prof. J. B. Keeler has just issued from 
the press. It is a geneological record of 
the Keeler family. The pamphlet con- 
tains upward of eight hundred names, 
and is a very creditable work of its kind. 


The B. Y. A. Business College is now 
a fact, it haying been formally established 
last week. The equipments are fine, and 
the students are delighted. The new 
imitation rose-wood desks with drawers 
and Yale locks are just the thing. New 
college currency has been obtained from 
the East. A Bank has also been opened, 
bill-heads, statements, checks, notes, 
drafts, etc., have been obtained for the 
use of the class so that now the work is 
made as practical as it can be in a college. 
And under the direction of Prof. Keeler, 
there is no reason why the College should 
not become very popular. 


VISITORS. 


Miss Caldwell, Tooele. 
Pleasant Groye. 


Annie Abbey, 


PERSONALS. 


Dr. Maeser was present last Friday. 


e@lrena Mendenhall entered the Normal 
Department. Sennie Olson, John Gibson 
Intermediate Department. 


Prof. Cluff went to the city last Mon- 
day week to make arrangements for a cut 
of the front elevation of the New Acade- 
my Building. 

President Smoot and H, H. Cluff, Dr. 
Maeser and Prof Cluff went to Salt Lake 
City to-day on important business con- 
nected with the Academy. 
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THE SEMI ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE 


OF THE 


PROVO EAST CO-OP 


Is execeding any before known, 
They call 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


to the endless variety of 


LADIES KID GLOVES. 


Eyery pair Warranted. 


8. L. CHIPMAN, Supt. 


bee tt ee 


PROVO WEST CO-OP. 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


LADIES’ and GENT $§ FURNISHING GOODS. 


SHOES, 
SLIPPERS, — ~ 
GROCERIES, 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 
CALL AND SEE US 


_ A. EGGERTSEN, Supt. 


Se aaa 


+ete ++ 


FARRER BROS. & CO 


GENERA MGRGRANTD. 


Large supply of Materal for 


LADY'S FANCY WORK, 


FARRER BROS. & CO. J. St. Provo 


“HOME INDUSTRY OUR SPECIALTY.” 


Provo Co-operative Clothing Dep't. 


TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT GIVEN THE STUDENTS. 


» Full Line of Home-Made Suits 
Constantly on hand. 


Suits made to Order from the Cele- 
brated Provo Woolen Mills Goods, 


Samples of which are sent on application. 


Try a Pair of our all-wool Cassimere Pants at $5. 
A. SINGLETON, SUPT. 


W, H. GRAY & CO. SMOOT DRUGCO. NIELSEN & TAYLOR. 


CENTRE STREET, 


; THE 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. GROCERIES 7=2*° cry, ood 
Queensware, Fancy Goods, ete., Bae LEADING | EWELE RS is 
fcr ee ; CHEMICALS, OF THE CITY — 
Onis Bons Oe FINE TOILET SOAPS, 
Sea CARRY A FULL LINE OF 
THe LIcTrToe COMBS, ETC., | WATCHES : 
t 
GIANT TIRE SETTER} Perfumery and Fancy Toliet Articles, CLOCKS AND 
“ se ata als War ee ce sue SILVER WARE 
a cling Agent! Physicians’ meen. Accurately Com- ‘PROVO, F UTAH 


ane ee FOR SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
PROVO BOOK AND STATIONERY 2 e] 


ALWAYS KEKP ONHAND A FULL SUPPLY OF : 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, STATIONERY, PENCILS, 
PENS, INKS, _MUCILAGE, BOOK-SACKS. 


And everything needed in School, of the best quality and Cheapest price. 
Don’t Morget the Place 


PROVO BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 
UNION BLOCK: PROVO, UTAH. 


‘ALEX. HEDQUIST] FOR 
: 


AN EASY SHAVE “| 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ ORA 
BOOTS, : 
: SHOES AND STYLISH CLI 
[ p f r RUBBERS. GO TO THE 
EADING FHOTOGRAPHER :CUSTOM WORK, AND EPAIR+~ 
i ING on sHoRT Notice. } CLUFF BARBER SHOP 


OF PROVO. 
Over Booth & Wilson’s Law Office. At the Sign of the big Boot, 


CENTRE STREET, oe NO. 6, Centre St, Provo. 
PROVO CITY, UTAR, BOS 


PROVC CITY, - » UTAH. 


